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New in Beauty 
and Bigness 


LONGER HOOD—BIG BUILT-IN LUGGAGE COMPARTMENT—RICH NEW INTERIORS 


Owners report 22 to 27 miles per gallon—and it’s a car 
youll drive with pride! 
THE NEW THRIFTY “60” 





DELIVERED IN 
DETROIT 


EQUIPMENT INCLUDED 


Detroit delivered priceof the Thrifty § 
**60"’ Tudor Sedan illustrated (Fed- 
eral and State taxes not included). 
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i _Atfernoons 
EHOLD a lady out for the OC 14 12 / 


afternoon. She’ll be back 
just 15 minutes before dinner. 
She’ll whisk a delicious oven 


MODERNIZE 
meal from her automatically sa 
timed electric range, a ready- cnn 
to-serve salad and a frozen yp 


dessert from her electric re- 





After dinner she’ll dump the dishes in her 
electric dishwasher-sink, turn on water heated 
by her electric water heater and before Junior 
has the first sum in his homework done she’!I 
be ready to join the family circle. 

Modernize, electrify your kitchen. It will 
bring you new leisure, lighten every kitchen 
task. Begin by planning—our trained kitchen 
planners are at your service. 


ELECTRICITY FOR BETTER LIVING 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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FOR EDUCATORS WHO RECOGNIZE 
THE NEED FOR A PRACTICAL PROGRAM 
OF SAFETY EDUCATION IN OUR SCHOOLS 


@A project of public interest in the Accident Prevention program of 
Emptorers Mutuats! The Book “Safety Through Education” is not 
an advertisement but an authoritative guide book for teachers on the 
subject of safety for all grades from kindergarten through the Senior 
High and Vocational school. It outlines the accident hazards of the 
playground, the school, the streets and the home with interesting 
projects for safe conduct to cultivate a safety consciousness which 
should result in a definite reduction in the toll of death and injury 
through accidents. Written by an experienced educator in collabora- 
tion with a prominent safety engineer, “Safety Through Education” 
follows not only the most approved methods of teaching but completely 











@A charge of 25¢ per copy 
is made to defray the cost of 
mailing, postage and handling. 
You may buy as many copies 
as you desire at this- price. 
Use coupon below for ordering. 


covers the subject of Safety from the teaching angle and its convenience 
as a guide to the study of the subject by those school authorities who 
recognize the seriousness of the accident problem will be appreciated. 

Teachers, Principals, Superintendents are especially invited to con- 
sider the book as a guide to the study of Safety in their school systems. 
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@"“Safety Through Educa- 
tion” -- the successor to “12 
Lessons in Public Safety” dis- 
tributed to schools by Emproy- 
ers Muruats several years 
ago, was written by G. W. 
Bannerman, Principal of the 
Senior High School of Wau- 
sau, Wis.. in collaboration with 
Fred W. Braun, “The Safety 
Man”, Vice President and 
Chief Safety Engineer of Em- 
provers Mutuats of Wau- 
sau, Wis. Book is 6x9 in 
size with hard cover. 109 
pages and over 40 illustra- 
tions in color. 








@ Fill in and mail che coupon at the right. Sond te Wiki edningys'dle 
Diedenae toes leiee, eae If you com- 
we ecru Ade Hides tee ad will 


 Gopllthtcl 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE. co. 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Branch Offices in the Principal Cities of the Middle West. . 


Send for Descriptive Literature - - or Better still, order a ‘Copy of the Book 





carrespen- © WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Through Education”. 


es eee 


Accident Prevention Department 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
(1) I enclose 25¢ for a copy of your Book “Safety 
(CD Send descriptive circular. 


0 ae ee 


Please use this coupon in ordering copies of the book 
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involved 





or requesting informat 





by this request. This is not an peo promotion. 
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Two New and Distinctive Additions to the Reading Foundation Series!! 
DOWN THE RIVE OA i 
D 0 W N T H E R l ' E R R 0 A D the gap that has + aan 


tween first- and second-year reading. 
It is one of The Alice and Jerry Books 
for the —the basic primary group in the 


Second Year Reading Foundation Series. 


A Readiness Reader 





* * * * K* * KK 





The authors and publishers of The 

THE WONDER-STORY BOOKS Alice and Jerry Books believe that, to 

be complete, a reading program must 

Traditional Literature Readers provide traditional folk and fairy 

I KNOW A STORY, First Year tales, easy enough, and appealing 

IT HAPPENED ONE DAY, Second Year enough to satisfy the very young 
AFTER THE SUN SETS, Third Year reader. 





Write for further information, 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


New York City San Francisco 











X Yn the Dockies of wyoming / t 
a | Jtudy, Play and Rest in Comfori> ge 

Ad? we: 
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at the 


COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN AMERICA td 
WL Ah, 





THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


An exceptional opportunity is offered for study in one of the West's finest univer- 
sities during the summer. The faculty includes department heads, visiting professors, and 
lecturers of national reputation. The University Summer Camp in the Medicine Bow 
National Forest offers an unusual program to study science. 

Vacation opportunities are unexcelled. Mountains, lakes, snow fields in July, deep 
‘pine forests are easily accessible. 


Unexcelled climatic conditions remove the tension from summer study. 









FIRST TERM Fer complete intormation and illustrated bulletins, address: SECOND TERM 
JUNE 13 to JULY 20 C R MAXWELL, Director of Summer Session, JULY 21 to AUGUST 26 
1938 University of Wyoming. Laramie, Wyoming 1938 
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What the Student Gets from 


ECONOMICS 
BASIC PRINCIPLES AND 
PROBLEMS 
By Rudolf K. Michels 

HE GETS a closely knit presentation of 
economic principles, economic 
problems, and recent eco- 
nomic legislation. Principles, 
problems, and legislation are 
dovetailed. 

HE GETS a text that was written spe- 
cifically for the secondary 
school level, and made still 
more understandable through 
illustrations and simple charts, 
tables, and graphs. 

HE GETS unbiased information on the 
economic forces at work to- 
day, fairly and fearlessly 
written. 

HE GETS education for improved citi- 
zenship and for sounder busi- 
ness judgments. 

List Price, $1.60 


Write our nearest office for further | 
information. 








New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY | 











SUMMER SESSION 





The growing popularity 
Y- - trtcaae of the Summer Session of 
ARTS AND Washington University is 
ee due to the broad selection 
an og of graduate, undergrad- 
CHEMISTRY uate and professional 
ey ney AND courses, carefully selected 
oniuainae faculty, dormitory facili- 
EDUCATION ties on an attractive cam- 
a pus, and the advantages of 
jae contact with a large city. 
GEOGRAPHY * 
pena Classes from 
HISTORY June 20 to July 29, 1938 
aa - 
JOURNALISM For Bulletin, Address Isi- 
— dor — ee of — 
mer Session, Room 20 
maONAIeS Duncker Hall ; 
MUSIC 
PHILOSOPHY 
PHYSICS 
POLITICAL WASHINGTON 
“au. UNIVERSITY 
SPEAKING 
SOCIAL WORK e 
socioLoay St. Louis 
Zz 7 . 
oe Missouri 

















Two Rules to 
Follow 
when you get a Loan 











To the teacher planning to get a loan Household says: 
‘Don't borrow unless a loan will improve your position, 
unless it will help you out of difficulties, not get you 
in deeper.’’ And if you de borrow, Household offers 
two helpful rules to guide you: First—check carefully 
the reputation and character of the company you bor- 
row from. Second—make sure the rates and terms of 
your loan are as greatly to your advantage as possible. 


Loans without co-signers 


To teachers who will make constructive use of their 
loans, Household Finance will lend up to $300 on a 
monthly repayment plan. To borrow you sign a simple 
note. No inquiries are made of school executives or 
friends. If you live near a Household office, call and the 
arrangements for your loan will be promptly made in a 
private consultation room. Or mail the coupon below 
for complete information. 


Thousands learn money management 


To help borrowers—and others—to get more from their 
incomes, Household is conducting an extensive consumer 
education program. Many schools now use as texts the 
publications prepared by home economists to facilitate 
this work. You may obtain copies at your local House- 
hold branch. Or ask for information about the House- 
hold Finance Library of Consumer Education on the 
margin of the coupon below and mail to nearest office. 


Locally Managed Housebold Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 

2nd Floor, 7 Bldg., 19th Floor, Railway Excha 
3119 Troost Ave Bldg.,OliveSt., bet. 6Gthand 7¢ 
Valentine 2157 Central 7321 

2nd Floor, The Dierks Bidg., 4th Fl., Missouri Theatre Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 
Harrison 4025 Jefferson 5300 


ST. JOSEPH—4th Floor, Tootle Bldg. Phone: 6-1565 


Housebold’s monthly rate set by the Missouri law 
is 24 % on unpaid Kh bead ps only 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


Household Finance Corporation 
See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free co opy of your brochure: ‘“The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers."’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


ID ciienstnteresienineeeiihiegiectalietiadinatitaclaitaiinattiae lalla liaedeeentemeennnevemapentans 
PS ee een 
————— stent pniidietdbntinitnananamtipiglipegnetinaniapand — ees 








Amount I desire to borrow $ cnve-e-ne mount of Salary $..............-- 
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BASIC STUDIES 











IN SCIENCE 


WILBUR L. BEAUCHAMP, 
Directing Editor 











Now Available: 

SCIENCE STORIES, Books One to 
Three (Grades One to Three) 

SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN 
(Teacher’s Guidebook) 

DISCOVERING OUR WORLD, Book 
One (Grade Four) 

EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN SCI- 
ENCE (High School) 


For Publication in 1938: 
DISCOVERING OUR WORLD, Books 
Two and Three (Fifth and Sixth 


Grades) 
SCIENCE PROBLEMS (Junior High 
School Series) 


Write for further information. 
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Section | TOURS 


SAILINGS WEEKLY : 
MAY through AUR, | 9! days-$299 up 








CTVITS Write for detailed 
etry facts on these travel 
opportunities. 


4-COUNTRY TOURS—England, France, 
Belgium, Holland. 32 Days or more—from $349. 


ALL BRITISH TOURS—England, Ireland, 
Scotland. 31 Days or more—from $299. 
NORTHLAND TOURS—Scandinavia and 
the Baltic. 34 Days or more—from $379. 
Also—a wide variety of other independent tours 
and conducted tours on Geography, Literature, 
Social Science and Education. 

Send for Booklet M-I and 

state your specific interest. 


*3rd Ocean. 


*“EDUTRAVEL 


Educational Trabel Institute, Inc. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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“EARLY BIRD!” The robin’s arrival is 
heralding spring these days, in many parts of 
the country. Your class can see the robin and 
compare it with many other birds in THE WIN- 
STON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 
R. Bruce Horsfall’s accurate color illustrations 
introduce a page of meaningful information. 


tt tll 
200,000 bridges are used by American rail- 
roads. Their length, end to end, is greater than 
the distance from New York to San Francisco. 


—— 
LEARNING BY DOING is the well- 
tried principle of four new geography work- 
books—Untrs 1n Sociau SrupieEs for Grades 4 
to 7. Full of activities that appeal to the pu- 
pil’s natural love of games, they apply, rather 


than repeat the material of any geography series. 
tt al 


80% > of all persons engaged in education are 
pupils and teachers of the elementary grades. 


we 

“EXPERIMENTAL group of high-school 
pupils who were taught to outline and who used 
this procedure in studying certain content sub- 
jects, mastered significantly greater amounts of 
subject matter than a control group of pupils 
who had not been taught this study tech- 
nique.”—/from an article in The School Review. 
No other reading program gives so thorough an 
organization of skill in outlining as Toe New 
SILENT READERS, for Grades 1 to 8. 


Fi aa 
WOODPECKERS educate their young by 
bringing them first the seeds from fir cones, then 
partially opened cones, finally complete cones. 


tt en el 
LOCAL COLOR, abounding in the travel 
story ““Charles Va en France,” is made even 
more realistic by 43 modern illustrations. In 19 
chapters, it is just one of many interesting parts 
of UN Peu DE Tout, a combination reader and 
grammar for second-year French. 


oo 
GIRLS first attended American schools 150 
years ago—and then only from April to October. 


The JOHN C. AVVISTE Poy Vp COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~-— * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
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1938 
SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
June 13 - August 5 
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Distribution of Enrollment from Missouri in the 1937 Summer Session. 


The Summer Session Serves the State. 


Excellent opportunities for summer study. Regular University faculty assisted by 
visiting specialists in various fields. Special provision for graduate work. More than 
400 courses leading to degrees. Conferences, lectures, concerts, plays, and recreational 
activities. 


A profitable summer may be planned at the University of Missouri. 





For information or catalog, write to 


Dean Theo, W. H. Irion 
Director of the Summer Session 
212 Education Building, Desk 1 
Columbia, Missouri 
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A EDITORIALS /\ 





THIS QUESTION OF 
PROFESSIONAL ETHICS. 

HE TIME is here when teachers 

are beginning to think about po- 
sitions for next year. Fortunately 
the practice of wholesale dismissal of 
teachers is less prevalent than a few 
years ago. Boards of directors in 
general seem to be learning that a 
good teacher is more valuable in the 
position in which she has worked for 
a year or more, than another equally 
good teacher would be in the same 
position. Then, too, perhaps board 
members are becoming more con- 
scious of their own obligations to 
teachers as human beings who enjoy 
a sense of security and who are en- 
couraged: by indications from the pub- 
lic that their work is being appre- 
ciated. 

But what of a teacher’s sense of re- 
sponsibility toward his fellow teach- 
ers? Is it true that a sense of our 
own interests sometimes becomes so 
strong that it all but annihilates our 
interest in others? Are there teach- 
ers so void of social and group wel- 
fare that they cannot learn the es- 
sence of the tenth section of their 
Code of Ethies which is— 

‘*We believe that a teacher should 
take no step toward a specific posi- 
tion until the place has been declared 
officially, legally, and conclusively 
vacant,’’ 

Where this credo is lived up to, 
much uneasiness is spared the incum- 
bent, and the teacher who might oth- 
erwise be actively covetous of a fel- 
low teacher’s job is spared the de- 
teriorating influence of violating his 





sense of right. Thus all come to re- 
spect the profession which they have 
chosen and to appreciate more the 
character of those who compose it. 

Underbidding a rival in order to 
secure a position is as unprofessional 
as trying to crowd out one who al- 
ready has a position. To practice 
either is enough to make the offender 
unworthy of the profession and in- 
wardly unfit to teach the youth in a 
country where a deep sense of the 
rights of others and the welfare of 
all are fundamental considerations. 

Let’s live our Code, and these two 
sections especially, at this time of 
year. 


THE EDITOR 
WAS WRONG! 

N AN EDITORIAL on Page 60 of 

the February number of School and 
Community we made the following 
egregiously erroneous statement, 
‘*One year records the death of 82,556 
more Americans by motor vehicles 
than there were American soldiers 
killed in the Revolutionary War, the 
War of 1812, Mexican War, Spanish- 
American War and the World War.’’ 
The statement should have been 
‘*One twelve year period records the 
death of 82,556 more Americans by 
motor vehicles than there were Amer- 
ican soldiers killed in the Revolu- 
tionary War, the War of 1812, Mex- 


ican War, Spanish-American War 
and the World War.’’ 
We appreciate our thoughtful 


readers who questioned the statement 
and called our attention to it. Thanks 
to all of them. 
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GUARDING 
THE PORTALS 
= ADMIRES the effective ef- 
forts of certain professions to pro- 
tect themselves against an Over-sup- 
ply of new entrants into their ranks. 
Their aims and their methods should 
furnish to the teachers and to the 
public some suggestions that may 
have value in doing what evidently 
needs doing in the field of public ed- 


ucation. The medical, legal and en- 
gineering fraternities have  ap- 


proached this problem by raising 
their standards. In addition to in- 
creasing scholastic standards, they 
have removed certificating authority 
from local boards and committees and 
centralized it in state boards con- 
trolled by their professions. They 
have even gone far in limiting the 
uumber who ean qualify for entrance 
into their respective professions by 
eliminating all but the best from their 
professional schools. This is as it 
should be. The public which buys 
professional service has a right to be 
protected against the charlatan, the 
quack and the pettifogger. It has a 
right to know that a profession is 
manned by people of high training, 
keen intellect and reliable character. 

Some states are making progress 
in assuring their people that a legally 
qualified teacher is a person above 
the average in native intelligence, 
that he has scholarship and learning 
in the field in which he works and 
that his character is of the sort de- 
manded by the purpose which he 
serves. Recently a state teachers col- 
lege in New Jersey announced that its 
entrants must be selected from the 
upper section of graduates from high 
schools, that each must have a certifi- 
cate from his high school teachers to 
the effect that the applicant had cer- 
tain qualities of character and per- 
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sonality which gave promise of teach- 
ing ability, and that teachers’ marks 
in the college would no longer be tak- 
en as the sole evidence of adequate 
proficiency in subject matter. 

But in Missouri little can be done 
so long as we have the numerous 
grades of certificates and the still 
more numerous agencies’ through 
which certificates are granted. Our 
first move, it seems, must be an effort 
to centralize certificating authority 
under such control as will assure free- 
dom from political abuse and a 
measure of protection against hap- 
hazard and unguarded selection. 
Wisdom would dictate no radical 
change, perhaps, but certainly it is 
high time that a beginning be made 
toward protecting our children 
against the unfit teacher. 


NEW STATE 

PUBLICATIONS 
ONGRATULATIONS are due Su- 
perintendent Lloyd King and his 

staff for the recent helpful publica- 

tions they have issued. 

The Manual for Rural School Off- 
cers prepared by A. F. Elsea is a 
splendid compendium of vital infor- 
mation concerning the functions and 
duties of school directors, succinctly 
set forth and attractively stated. 

The Functions and Suggested Pro- 
cedures for High School Boards pre- 
pared by Wade C. Fowler is a bro- 
chure of thirty-three pages dealing 
with the details of school officers’ 
duties and legal obligations. 

Boards of education should, and we 
are sure they will, welcome these as 
helpful means of arriving at a clear- 
er sense of their functions and a more 
adequate knowledge of ways and 
means of attaining the goals of edu- 
cation. 

Superintendent King has done a 
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work for public education by the pub- 
lication and distribution of this ma- 
terial which will influence for good 
every school of the State by making 
clearer to officers their duties and 
giving to them the information nec- 
essary to orderly and effective pro- 
cedure. 


DR. W. 8S. DEARMONT’S 
APPOINTMENT 

The recent appointment of Dr. W. 
S. Dearmont as President-emeritus of 
the State Teachers College at Cape 
Girardeau is a recognition of merit 
and service which thrills the hearts 
of all who know this charming gen- 
tleman, scholarly teacher, and effi- 
cient administrator. Those who re- 


call his more than a score of years 
of service to the institution and his 
long term of service in the interests 
of the schools of Missouri are made 
happy by this magnanimous and 
wholly praiseworthy action of the 
Board of Regents. We are all glad 
to welcome back to the fold of Mis- 
souri educators this leader who for 
the past several years has sojourned 
in another state. 

His duties as teacher of education- 
al sociology and social psychology we 
hope will not be onerous; we are sure 
they will be profitably enjoyed by his 
students and his re-entry into active 
educational work will add dignity, 


charm and poise to the profession. 





Education in the Constitutional Convention of 1922-1923 


W. L. Bradshaw 


HAVE BEEN asked to discuss briefly, ed- 

ucation in the constitutional convention of 

1922-23, with special reference to the 
proposals regarding a state board of educa- 
tion and the state superintendent of schools. 
As an introduction to this subject, it is 
necessary to present briefly the historical de- 
velopment of the present state department of 
education and the calling and organization 
of the constitutional convention. 

There was no provision in the constitution 
of 1820 for an administrative head of the 
state school system. To meet this need, the 
general assembly in 1835 designated the 
governor, secretary of state, auditor of pub- 
lic accounts, state treasurer, and attorney- 
general as an “ex-officio board of commis- 
sioners for literary purposes.” The secre- 
tary of state acted as secretary of the board. 

This plan continued until 1839, when Gov- 
ernor Lilburn W. Boggs advocated the ap- 
pointment of a state superintendent to have 
general supervision over the public school 
system. Pursuant to this recommendation, 
the general assembly provided for a superin- 
tendent of common schools to be chosen by 
the legislature and commissioned by the gov- 
ernor for a term of two years. 

In 1841 the office of superintendent was 
abolished and the secretary of state made 
ex-officio superintendent. The two offices 
were combined until 1854, a separate super- 
intendent having been provided for by law 


in 1853. The superintendent was now elect- 
ed by the people for a term of two years. 

The office of superintendent was again 
abolished in 1861 by an ordinance of the 
state convention, and the duties again de- 
volved upon the secretary of state. In 1865 
the office of superintendent of public in- 
struction was established, having the duties 
of the former superintendent of common 
schools. Later in 1865 a new state constitu- 
tion was adopted which provided for the 
popular election of a superintendent of pub- 
lic schools. It also made him president of 
the ex-officio board of education, of which 
the secretary of state and attorney-general 
were the other members. The constitution 
of 1875 added the governor to this board. 

It is interesting to note that the State 
Superintendent John Monteith recommended 
to the convention of 1875 the appointment 
of a state board of education of six mem- 
bers. He said that the board should have 
general supervision of the public schools and 
should elect the state superintendent. I do 
not know to what extent his recommendation 
was considered by the convention. 

Active agitation for a different type of a 
state organization began in 1913 when the 
Missouri State Teachers Association author- 
ized the appointment of a committee of five 
members to consider proposed changes in 
those items of the existing constitution af- 
fecting education. A committee was ap- 
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pointed, and, in a report to the annual meet- 
ing of the association in 1914, it recom- 
mended the following: 

1. A differently organized state board of 
education. 

2. A modification of the restrictions on 
taxation for educational purposes. 

3. A general educational tax of one mill. 

4. A more equitable basis of determining 
taxable values. 

5. The grant of power to the legislature to 
organize school districts, and 

6. The adoption of a new constitution, 
through a constitutional convention, with a 
codification and rewriting of the sections on 
education and related passages. 

At this same meeting, resolutions were 
adopted petitioning the general assembly to 
submit to the people a proposition for call- 
ing a_ constitutional convention, and request- 
ing the executive committee to appoint a 
“Committee on Constitutional and statutory 
Code Relating to Education.” The teach- 
ers were also urged to write their senators 
and representatives and request them to sub- 
mit to the people a constitutional proposi- 
tion. This program was directly fostered 
through three committees, a legislative com- 
mittee (whose work does not concern the 
subject of this paper) a constitutional con- 
vention committee, and a code committee. 

The purpose of the constitutional conven- 

tion committee was to secure a new constitu- 
tion through the calling of a convention. 
Under the leadership of the late Dean Wal- 
ter Williams, as chairman, this committee 
began its work in 1915. It prepared and 
circulated among the teachers and voters of 
the state an eight page leaflet on behalf of a 
convention to revise the constitution. It 
also formed a “New Constitution Associa- 
tion,” which maintained headquarters in Jef- 
ferson City during the 1917 session of the 
general assembly for the purpose of secur- 
ing the submission to the voters of a propo- 
sition for calling a constitutional -conven- 
tion. The proposition passed the house, but 
failed in the senate by a vote of 15 to 16, 
lacking three votes of a constitutional ma- 
jority. 
_ Following the defeat of a similar resolu- 
tion by the next general assembly, attorneys 
were employed to draft an amendment to 
article XV, the amending clause of the con- 
stitution, to be submitted through the ini- 
tiative to the voters in the general election 
of 1920. The amendment provided for a 
convention of 83 delegates; 15 to be elected 
on a non-partisan basis from the state at 
large and 68 on a bi-partisan basis from the 
34 senatorial districts). The amendment was 
adopted by a vote of 394,437 to 317,815. 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
amendment, the question “Shall there be a 
convention to revise and amend the con- 
stitution?” was submitted to the people at 
a special election on August 2, 1921. The 
convention was authorized by a vote of 
175,355 to 127,130. 

In the meantime the constitutional code 
committee under the chairmanship of Dean 
Isidor Loeb, the outstanding authority on 
the constitution of Missouri, had drafted for 
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the consideration of the convention seven 
sections relating to state and county ad- 
ministration of education and taxation for 
educational purposes. Its report provided for 
the appointment by the governor of a state 
board of education of seven members for term 
of seven years. It was to be the duty of 
this board to determine general educational 
policies and to select a state commissioner 
of education, whom the committee substi- 
tuted for the elective superintendent of pub- 
lic schools. The members of the state board 
were to serve without pay, other than trav- 
eling expenses. 

After the convention had been authorized 
by the voters, a second code committee, “The 
Committee on the Educational Article in the 
Constitution,” was appointed, Dean Loeb 
again being chairman. Its report was sub- 
mitted to and approved by the executive com- 
mittee of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, and later presented to the conven- 
tion by Mr. G. L. Zwick as proposal number 
three. 

Having finished its work, the code com- 
mittee was discontinued and Dean Loeb then 
became chairman of the constitutional con- 
vention committee. This committee in co- 
operation with the New Constitution Asso- 
ciation continued its work throughout the 
convention and until its amendments were 
submitted to the voters on February 26, 
1924. 


We turn now to the proposals affecting 
education which were thrown into the con- 
vention hopper. Only six of these proposals 
contained provisions regarding a state board 
of education. 


Proposal number three, drafted by the As- 
sociations’ code committee, substituted for 
the existing ex-officio board (composed of 
the state superintendent of public schools, 
governor, secretary of state, and attorney- 
general) a board of nine members to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, with the consent of 
the senate. The first appointments were to 
be staggered for terms of one to nine years, 
so as to provide for future annual appoint- 
ments. The members of this board were to 
receive no compensation other than travel- 
ing expenses. The general administration of 
public education and the supervision of all 
elementary and secondary schools deriving 
any support from the state were vested in 
this board. It was further provided that the 
general assembly might place under its con- 
trol all other educational institutions, in- 
cluding the schools for the deaf and the 
blind. The proposal substituted a commis- 
sioner of education, selected by the board, 
for the elective superintendent of -public 
schools. 


Proposal number 309 was largely a dupli- 
cation of proposal number three, except that 
it provided for a state board of eight mem- 
bers, not more than four of whom should 
belong to the same political party. 

Proposal number 16 was primarily a dupli- 
cation of the article on education in the 
1875 constitution. It made reference to 4 
state board of education in section four, but 
did not provide for a board. 
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Proposal number 39, provided for a non- 
partisan state board to be composed of six 
members. It vested in this board the ad- 
ministration of higher education as well as 
supervision of elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Proposal number 153 authorized the gen- 
eral assembly to provide for the appointment 
of a state board of seven members, not more 
than four of whom should be from the same 
political party. The board would select the 
state superintendent and have such other 
powers and duties as might be conferred up- 
on it by law. 

Proposal number 194 provided for a non- 
partisan board of education; the number, 
manner of selection, and duties of the mem- 
bers to be prescribed by law. It further 
provided that the state superintendent should 
be ex-officio chairman of the board. 

All proposals regarding education, together 
with Article XI of the existing constitution, 
were referred to the committee on education, 
one of the fifteen standing committees on 
revision. Numerous petitions, remonstrances 
and other communications concerning educa- 
tion were received from time to time by 
members of the convention and referred to 
this committee. The committee held several 
public hearings on the proposed changes and 
made extensive studies of the constitutional 
provisions and laws in other states. 

The report of the committee on education 
(file No. 11) was designated as the com- 
mittee substitute for proposals numbers 3, 
16, 39, 114, 145, 153, 194, 226, 252, 256 and 
309. It was essentially a compromise on the 
many conflicting ideas presented to the com- 
mittee. The committee changed the wording 
of most of the sections in the old article on 
education and added three new sections. 
While two important changes and several 
minor ones were suggested, this paper is 
concerned chiefly with sections 12 and 13 
regarding the state department of educa- 
tion. 

Section 12 of the report would have sub- 
stituted for the ex-officio board an elective 
state board of six members rather than an 
appointive board of nine members as pro- 
posed by the code committee of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. Section 
13 would have substituted a state commis- 
sioner of education, selected by the state 
board, for the elective state superintendent. 
This was the only significant change which 
had been suggested by the code committee 
of the Association. 

These two sections were discussed at some 
length when the committee first presented 
its report. At that time Mrs. W. W. Martin, 
chairman of the committee, explained that 
it had recommended the election rather than 
the appointment of the board members be- 
cause it desired to keep the control of ed- 
ucation nearer the people. She also said 
that few states had provided for a board of 
education, and that the majority of those did 
not elect the state superintendent, but co- 
operate with him in a manner similar to our 
ex-officio board. 


Mr. John R. Baker, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, then explained that there were a 
number of different opinions in regard to a 
board of education. Some members favored 
putting all state schools from the university 
to the kindergarten under one board; mak- 
ing one unified complete whole. Others fav- 
ored one board for the primary and second- 
ary schools and another for the teachers 
colleges and the university. Several advo- 
cated the appointment of a bi-partisan board 
of education of six to eight members who 
would select the state superintendent. Other 
members of the committee favored the elec- 
tion of the superintendent by the people. 
And, a few members did not favor a board 
of education at all. He said that the re- 
port was a compromise between those who 
favored the appointment of the board and 
the selection of the superintendent by that 
board and those who favored the popular 
election of both the board and the superin- 
tendent. 

The committee first provided for a bi-par- 
tisan board, but later decided to leave that 
matter and the qualifications of the mem- 
bers to the legislature. Mr. Baker explained 
that the proposed method of selecting the 
commissioner was in harmony with the policy 
of selecting the city superintendent, i. e., by 
a board composed of six members elected by 
the people. He also contended that it would 
enable the board to employ an expert as 
commissioner. 


When the Committee of the Whole took up 
the active consideration of this section, Mr. 
A. T. Dumm proposed an amendment for 
the purpose of definitely establishing a board 
of education, whereas section 12, as reported, 
said that the legislature should provide for 
the board. Since it was not the intention of 
the members of the committee that the cre- 
ation of a board be left to the discretion of 
the general assembly, the amendment was 
adopted by a vote of 30 to 11. An effort by 
Mr. E. M. Zevely to reduce the number of 
members from six to four was defeated. 


Mr. Politte Elvins introduced an amend- 
ment providing that the six members should 
be appointed by the governor, with the con- 
sent of the senate, their terms, and powers 
and duties to be prescribed by law. The 
number of members was increased to eight 
through the adoption of an amendment by 
Mr. McClure (Professor C. H. McClure now 
of Kirksville Teachers College), in order to 
make the board large enough so that no gov- 
— could appoint a majority of the mem- 
ers. 

Mr. Elvins said that his amendment was 
similar to the provisions in the Pennsylvania 
constitution, and was designed to secure 
greater efficiency in the administration of 
education. He contended that the appoint- 
ment by the governor would secure more 
capable members than popular election. He 
also believed that local politics would enter 
into the election of the board, and result in 
log-rolling in the administration of educa- 
tion. 
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Mrs. Martin gave the following reasons for 
the election of the members: (1) Education 
may be considered a corporation in which 
the people own the stock and the state board 
is the board of directors; the stockholders 
should elect the directors. (2) The people 
are well-informed on education, and are ca- 
pable of electing the board. (3) The people 
will lose interest in education if you take 
all responsibility for its administration away 
from them. On the other hand, popular elec- 
tion of the state board will encourage fur- 
ther educational progress in Missouri. (4) 
Since the duties of the board of education 
are primarily policy-forming rather than ad- 
ministrative, the members should be repre- 
sentatives of the people. (5) Constitutional 
precedent favors an elective board. (6) It 
is in harmony with our experience. 

Mr. Zwick presented the following argu- 
ments in support of appointment by the gov- 
ernor: (1) The leading educators favor the 
appointment of the board. (2) Missouri 
needs better men in office not more elective 
offices; and appointment will secure better 
men. Mr. Zwick maintained that the type 
of men on the university board of curators 
and the various boards of regents of the State 
Teachers Colleges could not be _ secured 
through popular election, because they would 
not seek election to such offices. (3) The 
trend in other states is toward the appoint- 
ment of the boards of education and the se- 
lection of the superintendent by the boards. 
(4) It will keep the schools out of partisan 
politics. 

Several members of the convention pre- 
sented their views on this question. Mr. Mc- 
Clure explained that he originally had spon- 
sored the plan of appointment but had 
agreed to the committee report as the most 
practical solution of the problem. He ex- 
plained that the election of the board would 
give it the same sanction as the other de- 
partments, i. e. of direct election by the 
people. He also said that the elective plan 
had worked in a few states and that the 
university of Illinois had prospered under 
the control of an elective board. Messrs. J. 
W. Alexander, A. T. Dumm, and Wallace 
Crossley favored keeping the control of ed- 
ucation in the hands of the people. Each in- 
dicated that he would favor making the su- 
perintendent elective, if the members of the 
board were to be appointed by the governor. 

When the vote was taken on the Elvins 
amendment, it was defeated by a vote of 
25 to 26. The vote clearly indicates that 
the more active members, at least those at- 
tending that day, were about equally divided 
on the question. It should also be noted 
that each proposition had to receive at least 
42 votes, i. e. a majority of the 83 delegates 
in order to be finally approved by the con- 
vention. 

Mr. Elvins then introduced a substitute for 
sections 12 and 13. This substitute provided 
for a state department of education to be 
composed of such citizens of the state as may 
be appointed by the governor pursuant to 
an act of the general assembly, and the elec- 
tion of a commissioner by the department. 
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The Elvins substitute was also rejected: ayes 
17, nays 24. 

Mr. H. P. Lay then introduced an amend- 
ment to authorize the legislature to provide 
in section 12 for either the election or ap- 
pointment of the board members. Mr. Lay 
personally favored their appointment, con- 
tending that the people were already too 
heavily burdened as citizens to discharge 
this added responsibility, of electing the 
board, in an efficient manner. He, however, 
told the committee that the people had al- 
ways elected the board for the university of 
Michigan and that it had worked satisfactor- 
ily. The amendment was defeated; ayes 21, 
nays 30. 

Mr. D. O. Vernon proposed section 4 of 
article XI of the 1875 constitution, provid- 
ing for the existing ex-officio board, as a 
substitute for section 12 of the committee 
report. It was rejected; ayes 17, nays 32. 
Later, Mr. John H. Lucas offered section 4 
as a substitute for both sections 12 and 13, 
and it was again rejected. 

Mr. A. H. Harrison, who contended that all 
school interests should be vested in a super- 
intendent elected by the people, tried to 
amend the report by omitting all provisions 
for a state board, but failed; ayes 22, nays 
28. Mr. Harrison, then introduced an amend- 
ment to section 13 to provide for an elective 
commissioner of education, who should be 
ex-officio a member of the state board, and 
whose tenure, qualifications, compensation, 
powers and duties, should be prescribed by 
law. The amendment was also rejected. 


After defeating two other amendments, the 
Committee of the Whole considered a sub- 
stitute, presented by Mr. A. N. Gossett, which 
specifically gave the general assembly the 
power to limit the salary of the commission- 
er. He argued that the proposed section 13 
would permit legislative control only through 
the limiting of appropriations; a poor and 
dangerous method. Mr. S. T. Gilmore, who 
said that the Gossett amendment would in- 
vite interference by the legislature, was un- 
successful in an effort to modify it so that 
the powers of the board would be in har- 
mony with those granted to the board of 
curators of the university. Then the original 
Gossett amendment was also defeated; ayes 
23, nays 27. 

One other important proposition deserves 
brief consideration. It is the William T. 
Johnson substitute for the pending provi- 
sions regarding the university board of cu- 
rators and the state board of education, 
which had been considered in connection with 
the section on the board of curators. The 
substitute represented the ideas of Mr. John- 
son and a few other members who desired to 
place all public schools and state educational 
institutions under the supervision of one 
central board in order to secure uniformity 
throughout the state. Mr. Johnson also fav- 
ored a district plan of electing the members 
in order to distribute them geographically. 

Mr. Elvins proposed an amendment to the 
Johnson substitute reducing the number of 
members from nine to six and providing for 
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their appointment by the governor. After 
brief discussion, the Elvins amendment was 
rejected; ayes 12, nays 25. Then the orig- 
inal Johnson substitute was defeated by a 
vote of 15 to 29. 

The next important step in the convention 
procedure was the report of the Committee of 
the Whole to the convention proper. During 
the consideration of this report, Mr. Gil- 
more offered an amendment providing that 
the board should be a continuous body, not 
more than two members to be elected at 
any biennial election, after the first board 
has been selected. This amendment was re- 
jected; ayes 12, nays 20. 

In order to improve its grammatical con- 
struction, the language of section 12 was 
changed by the convention through the adop- 
tion of a substitute offered by Mr. Norman 
Cox. Since the substitute did not change the 
purpose of the section, it need not be dis- 
cussed at this time. 

One other proposed change in section 12 
remains to be considered. On several oc- 
casions the advisability of providing for the 
election of the members of the state board 
by districts was discussed. Finally, during 
the consideration of the phraseology report, 
the last stage in the procedure, Mr. Joseph 
B. Shannon proposed to amend section 12,so 
that the general assembly would be author- 
ized to provide for the election of the board 
members either in the state at large or by 
districts. Mrs. Martin, speaking for the com- 
mittee of education, maintained that the leg- 
islature would have that power under the 
section as adopted and that the additional 
words were not needed. The convention re- 
fused to adopt the Shannon amendment. 

Mr. Gossett then proposed that section 13 
be amended in order to omit the words “and 
fix his compensation.” He said that in this 
form the section would authorize the board 
of education, subject to legislative control 
to fix the salary of the commissioner of ed- 
ucation, but it would not invite legislative 
interference. The amendment was approved 
by a vote of 35 ayes to 7 nays. 

Two other efforts were made to change the 
wording of section 13, both being introduced 
as amendments to the phraseology report. 
The first, by Mr. Alonzo Tubbs, would have 
required the commissioner to have been a 
citizen of Missouri for at least five years. It 
also provided that his compensation should 
not exceed that of the elective officers of the 
state. This amendment was defeated by a 
vote of 18 to 30 nays. The second amend- 
ment, by Mr. J. C. Wilson, would have 
stricken out section 13. He argued that there 
was no reason to name the commissioner in 
the constitution, for he was om * the hired 
employee of the state board. is amend- 
ment was rejected; ayes 9, nays 26. 

The phraseology committee suggested that 
sections 12 and 13 should follow section 2 in 
the article on education. The two sections 
were combined and made section 3 by_unani- 
mous consent on request by Mrs. Martin. 
This section was adopted on final passage 
by only one vote over the necessary majority, 
the vote being 43 ayes, 17 nays. 


_ The work of the committee on education, 
including the provisions for a state board 
and a commissioner, was submitted to the 
voters on February 26, 1924 as amendment 
number fifteen. It was rejected by a vote 
of 114,022 to 221,994, a majority of 107,992 
or almost two to one. 

My chief aim in this paper has been to 
present a picture of the constitutional mill 
in action, the grist being the state depart- 
ment of education. Six different proposals 
for a state board were introduced and re- 
ferred to the committee on education. The 
report of this committee presented a dif- 
ferent one, making a seventh proposition. 
Some 12 to 15 modifications of these propo- 
sitions were presented as amendments to the 
committee report and considered at some 
length. Of course the proposal as finally 
adopted by the convention represented num- 
erous compromises among the many con- 
flicting ideas presented to it. 

The outstanding compromise was em- 
bodied in the provisions for the popular elec- 
tion of the state board of education and the 
selection of a state commissioner by this 
board. This plan did not meet the expec- 
tations of the educational leaders of the 
state, who preferred the appointment of the 
board by the governor with approval of the 
senate. But, as indicated, it was adopted 
to satisfy those who insisted that the con- 
trol of the schools should be kept in the hands 
of the people. It was generally believed that 
it would furnish a better plan than the ex- 
isting ex-officio board (composed of the gov- 
ernor, attorney-general, secretary of state, 
and superintendent of public schools). Edu- 
cational administration would have been the 
sole official business of the board members 
rather than a secondary interest as at pres- 
ent, except in the case of the state super- 
intendent. It was also contended that, in 

eneral, the members would be chosen for 
their ability rather than for partisan politi- 
cal considerations. 

It was argued that the selection of the 
commissioner by the board would enable it 
to secure an educator of outstanding merit 
who would not be hampered by partisan 
politics. The board would be responsible for 
his services. His term, based upon that 
service, would compare favorably to that of 
the presidents of the university and the 
teachers’ colleges. This would have guaran- 
teed a continuity of policy which had been 
impossible under the provision for the elec- 
tion of the state superintendent upon a par- 
tisan ticket for a period of four years. This 
argument appeared particularly significant 
at that time, for, owing to the death of Mr. 
Howard A. Gass, Missouri had had five dif- 
ferent state superintendents within a period 
of ten years from 1913 to 1923, the latter 
being the date of the constitutional con- 
vention. 

In closing, may I add that all of the im- 
portant amendments formulated by the con- 
vention and submitted to the voters were 
defeated by substantial majorities, while only 
four minor ones were approved. This tre- 
mendous -shift in popular sentiment from 
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1921 to 1924 was due to several factors. 
Perhaps the most important was a change 
in business conditions, especially among the 
farmers. The convention was called during 
a period of high prices, so-called post war 
prosperity, and its work submitted to the 
voters during a period of low prices. The 
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people were afraid that any changes would 
inevitably raise taxes. The convention lasted 


too long, being in session 267 days during 
a period of about 18 months. Apparently the 
people became more or less disgusted with 
its entire program and voted accordingly. 


Art Becomes A Vital Living Experience In Fayette 
High School 


Edna Smith Glenn 


RT EDUCATION in Fayette High School 

has been a cooperative enterprise between 

the High School teaching staff and the Art 
Department in Central College, Fayette, Mis- 
souri. Miss Beryl Triplett, Art Supervisor, 
has given freely of her time and interests and 
the course has been built to interpret and en- 
rich the understandings of the local commun- 
ity. The course was made to “rediscover, as it 
were, the fact that art is an inseparable as- 
pect of normal living for every human being,” 
as Melvin E. Haggerty has so well said. Art 
History and Appreciation was also given in 
addition to the type of art technique course 
described in this article. 
Marionettes my *} 


“Tomorrow we'll make marionettes,” I an- 
nounced quite assuredly one day to a class of 
twenty-four high school art students. The re- 
action was anything but highly encouraging, 
because so many faces betrayed a lack of en- 
thusiasm, some even seemed to say, “Oh let’s 
not do that, Miss Smith.” Perhaps they 
visualized the endless making of certain class 
projects of formal type and a tedious period 
of attending to meticulous detail. It is likely 
that some of them thought themselves too old 
to participate in the making of dolls. Certain- 
ly they were unaware of the techniques to be 
used in approaching this new phase of art in 
the modern school. 

A Huckleberry Finn Marionette production 
proved to be the starting point with their ex- 
perience. Out of this visit to Fayette by a 
traveling company came the inspiration to 
make a production of their own. Soon little 
paper maché faces began to take form, the 
Vocational Agriculture Shop was the scene of 
activity in the making of sawed-off broom- 
stick handles, wooden frames, and other pieces 
of the anatomy of a well groomed puppet. The 
joints were loosely attached by tacks and old 
stockings; carved soap took form as hands 
and feet which were hairpinned to the lanky 
arms and legs; yarn hair and appropriate 
costumes were added in due season. Perhaps 
the final problem. proved to be the most inter- 
esting. The attaching, operating and manipu- 
lating of the strings was an activity that soon 
became very intriguing. 


Witches, butlers, kings, skeletons, and an 
infinite number of miniature people took form 
and developed personalities. While this was 
taking place, a few members of the class more 
interested in stage design, were busy design- 


ing and preparing all scenery and properties. 
Everyone was busy and each at the type of 
work most interesting to him! Best of all, 
each had put his or her imagination to work 
in interpreting the problem at hand. 

The marionettes became the talk of the 
school and the speech class asked to have a 
part in things. Since a unit in dialogue writ- 
ing had just been completed, they wrote and 
helped to produce a puppet version of “The 
Sleeping Beauty.” For a number of days, 
rehearsals were held. Each day the puppets 
became more real and lifelike. Students were 
frequently found joking and laughing with 
them. 

Creative art has no end in a project like 
this. Once during the rehearsal of “The 
Sleeping Beauty” I noticed all attention be- 
ing centered backstage. Investigation dis- 
closed that Anna Mae and Mary Frances 
were putting on an original love scene be- 
tween the stately queen and the homely but- 
ler. It was so clever it was made into an 
important scene in the play. At the Hal- 
low’een Carnival, sponsored by the school, the 
first public marionette production proved a 
most popular sideshow. The result of this 
was a number of invitations to produce other 
plays during the year. 

The music appreciation class came into the 
picture in the selection of suitable records to 
play for fairy dances, the dance of the skele- 
ton, and for the appearance of the more dig- 
nified puppets. Several seniors who had re- 
cently studied Hamlet worked out a grave 
digging scene which was produced. Hansel 
and Gretel was staged. A scene from this 
production is shown on the opposite page. 
Three or four English Composition pupils 
wrote and produced a drama which they named 
“Anything Can Happen.” This type of natural 
integration proved a fine vehicle for vitalized 
teaching in many fields. The spontaneity of 
the group was maintained by the careful 
avoidance of measuring accomplishment by 
adult standards. This is of major import- 
ance as Victor E. D’Amico has so forcefully 
written. 

Murals, 


Book week afforded an excellent opportun- 
ity to experiment with other English, Art, 
and Art History projects. Great quantities 
of wrapping paper were assembled, placed on 
tables, tacked on walls and even spread on 
the floor where eager embryo artists with 
crayolas in each hand illustrated with a se- 
ries of pictures the books and stories they 
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had read. The choice was left to them. Spon- 
taneous murals resulted! Various incidents 
from Ramona, the Christmas Carols, The 
Story of Columbus, and many others were 
colorfully depicted. The claiming of the 
new land for the rulers of Spain is shown in 
the panel included on page 113. 


Later in the year, the junior-senior ban- 
quet decorated as a Spanish Patio led to a 
call for the art department to produce a suit- 
able mural. One of the group, familiar with 
the Southwestern people of Spanish origin, 
volunteered and a very attractive and pic- 
turesque mural of the Spanish Southwest was 
produced. Again, the imagination of the 
student was unrestrained; she produced those 
scenes that to her seemed to characterize the 
Mexican-Spaniards of the borderland. 


Commercial Art. 

In recognition of the importance of indus- 
trial design today, the class started a series 
of interesting units in commercial art. To 
make posters and booklets, lettering was es- 
sential; so the class set about the task of 
developing the necessary skills. “Conven- 
tionalized perspective” was the next problem 
to be studied. Shapes of bowls, pans, baskets, 
bottles, as well as buildings and human fig. 
ures were sketched and conventionalized. In- 
teresting and effective patterns were made in 
both dark and light. Names were printed be- 
low and modern posters were the result. 
Three rows of posters are shown in the cut. 
By reducing the dimensions of these patterns 
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to nearly thumb-nail size, they were used as 
motifs in surface repeats such as those shown 
just below the masks in the illustration. Such 
patterns have many uses in modern com- 
mercial art such as in decoration for wrapping 
paper, book cover linings, in textiles, and in 
wallpaper. Skills were perfected in numer- 
ous types of lettering. In designs again, each 
student developed that spark of individual 
creative genius too often left latent or for- 
malized in many approaches to art study. As 
Victor E. D’Amico would point out “in essence, 
creative education is the use of the natural 
process by which an individual of any age 
grows.” 


Costume Design. 

Costume designing, an imported phase of 
both commercial and domestic art, proved to 
be one of the most fascinating of the creative 
art problems for both boys and girls. After 
some research, modern fashions were pro- 
duced from particular historical models, Here 
the work called for an understanding of the 
old world cultural and historical backgrounds. 
Some of the students created dress designs 
in keeping with certain aspects of current 
history. For example, Betty Lee designed an 
entire outfit in keeping with the coronation 
then taking place. Anna Mae’s inspiration 
came from “The Gleaners” and she created a 
modern adaptation of the peasant woman’s 
attire. This proved not only a test of cre- 
ative ability but also of the amount of energy 
that students will put into interesting activi- 
ties in which they are given free play with. 
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their imagination. Even foot wear came in 
for new interpretations and new models. 
Housing. 

Art, like every class in a school system 
should do its part in making the child more 
familiar with and appreciative of the com- 
munity in which he lives. City planning, zon- 
ing, and landscaping can here be understood 
and appreciated more, perhaps, than in any 
other class. Freshmen, studying civics, 
gained new insight into the problem. An 
eighth grade class actually constructed, from 
miscellaneous materials, various types of 
homes in Fayette. Working with the prin- 
ciple of design, other homes of modern type 
were completed.* A unit in landscape gar- 
dening would have fitted into the picture here 
had time permitted. 

Calendar. 

The coming of the new year signalized an 
interest in calendars and a project that again 
was centered within our community devel- 
oped. Each of the students in the class chose 
one building in the town and each prepared 
one page in the calendar. The skills de- 
veloped in numeral work again was called 
for and again a group activity made up of 
varied interests and problems found unity in 
the completion of the project. Uniform sheets 
of tan paper and brown ink constituted the 
materials of the calendar until the twelve 
months of the year were bound together with 
a brown shoe string. The design of the front 
cover was left to the creative genius of the 
members of the class. Besides being artistic, 
the calendars proved useful. 
Three-Dimension Representation. 

The making of paper maché masks out of 
wet paper towels and starch stimulated the 
students to the interpretation of certain in- 
teresting and often humerous local charac- 
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ters, both white and black. The moulding was 
a finger skill and an imagination stimulant. 
Some purely imaginative characterizations 
were attempted. The illustrations show five 
of the masks that were made. Careful scrv- 
tiny will reveal that these are masks in the 
truest sense of the term and conceal the 
identity of the wearer as the average mask 
certainly does not do. 

Soap carving probably resulted in a great- 
er variety of individuality expressed than in 
perhaps any other project. Practically every 
type of animal was attempted as were other 
objects including reliefs and statuary. A few 
of these are shown in the pictures accompany- 
ing this article. This type of project differed 
from many others in this essential, the work 
was more a perfection of finger skills than of 
originality. Perhaps even more important 
than the skill developed was the develop- 
ment of sculpture appreciation. As John 
Dewey expresses it in his Art as Experience, 
“How is it possible to develop appreciation 
in boys and girls without some external em- 
bodiment of the appreciation sg 
Values. 

The value of the work of the year cannot be 
judged entirely by the adult evaluation of 
the products of the efforts of the group. The 
daily experience of the students, the industry, 
the growth in imagination, the cheerful at- 
titudes so clearly evident to those visiting the 
art department, and the cooperation on group 
problems are perhaps as important as the 
more tangible results. The course was not 
laid out along stereotyped lines, and, there- 
fore, did not follow a fully pre-determined 
path, but was one that the students were 
clearly aware of helping to build. The train- 
ing in cooperation should be valuable in the 
cooperative living in a democratic country. 


Special Teachers For Extra-Curricular Activities 
Robert FE. White, Kansas City, Missouri. 


I. The problem: 

1. What is the origin of the extra-curricu- 
lar program and how has it developed? 

2. What does this program contribute to 
the development of high school students? 

3. Is the expenditure of time and effort 
justified by the results of such a pro- 
gram? 

4. What are the community’s interests in 
the matter? Obligations? 

5. What difficulties does the extra-cur- 
ricular program involve? 

II. What is being done? 

1. There are numerous investigations— 
chiefly through questionnaires—through 
which attempts are made to evaluate the 
program? 

2. School administrators are giving the 
matter serious thought. 

3. Colleges and universities are providing 
more opportunity to teachers to fami- 
liarize themselves with the problem of 
extra-curricular activities. 

4. Parent-teacher groups are awakening to 
the situation. 


*This unit was completed by Miss Lucille Blankenbaker. 


III. Some suggestions for improving the situa- 
tion: 

1. Make the extra-curricular program cur- 
ricular. 

2. If it is worth giving time to, it should 
be included in the school’s daily program. 

3. Give extra-curricular activities their 
proper emphasis by allowing credits to- 
ward graduation. 

4. Limit amount of time a student may 
spend in extra-curricular activities. 

5. Lighten teachers’ load— increase sal- 
aries or 

6. Provide a director and special teachers 
for extra-curricular activities. 

7. Responsibilities have multiplied rapidly 
since the World War. 

8. The school community insists on more 
and more service from the schools—it 
should be willing to pay for it. 
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DIVISION OF SPEECH 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

The division of Speech Education of the 
State Department of Public Schools under 
the direction of Lloyd W. King, State Su- 
perintendent, during the present school year 
up until January 18, has examined approxi- 
mately 1500 pupils in the elementary schools 
in eighteen of the speech centers established 
by the program. The 1500 pupils were 
recommended to the speech clinics by teach- 
ers within the school systems in which the 
work was established. Out of the 1500 pu- 
pils examined, 1358 were found to be of de- 
fective speech. 

The elementary school population within 
these centers is 14,210 pupils, thus out of 
this school population 9.55% were defective 
in speech. 

The percentages of defective pupils in the 
various grade levels refute the general belief 
that children outgrow speech defects. The 
following gives the percentage of those de- 
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fective at the various grade levels in the 
combined speech centers. 
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The Fiber of Personality 


THE SECOND ARTICLE OF A SERIES ON PERSONALITY BY E. E. DODD 


HE FIBER of personality depends upon 

high standards, worthy goals, good habits, 

and the ability to grow. Standards are 
the ideals or levels to which a person as- 
pires. They give direction to his efforts and 
measure his achievement. Good taste, refine- 
ment, and personal hygiene, which affect our 
relations with other people, are convincing 
examples of their need. 

The fact that one’s nature is very elastic, 
that an individual] like yourself can be molded 
to a high or low level of thinking and living, 
makes it important that one’s standards be 
placed on a high level. If a standard is 
low and we measure up to it, we have ac- 
complished all we set out to do; no further 
effort is needed, we are satisfied, and our ad- 
vancement is then at an end. 

When we think, work, and live at a certain 
level for a time, that level becomes second 
nature to us. To get away from it to a high- 
er level requires positive effort, more than 
most people can command. Many are playing 
minor parts when they could be playing 
larger, better parts by following higher 
standards, 

Some months ago the writer said to a 
colored man, “Billy, how long were you a 
porter at the Harrington Hotel?” “I was a 
porter there twenty-three years,” was the 
reply. “You seem to have good staying qual- 
ities.” “I'll tell you, Mr. Dodd, I always tried 
to get along nicely with the people about the 
hotel, and I always ran with the right kind 
of people.” How different were the words 
which came from a young man, not colored, 
who said in agony, “I got in with the wrong 
crowd.” In the choosing of companions, es- 
pecially boon companions, in choosing one’s 
ideals and standards, amusements, and oc- 
cupations, judgment of a rare type is nec- 
essary if one’s life is to be fruitful and en- 
joyable. 

Honesty 

Taking first rank among standards is the 
quality of honesty,—honesty of attitude, of 
thought and act of whatever kind. No other 
possession gives stability and poise to one’s 
life, or inspires the confidence of one’s fel- 
lows as does the practice of this personal 
quality; it is a sound basis, too, for good- 
will and friendship; it is personal capital of 
a higher order. 

Many tests are applied to determine a per- 
son’s status in the social and business worlds 
—his associates, his family name, his finan- 
cial standing, his education, social clubs, and 
so on—but no other single qualification 
we his real worth as does the honesty 
est: 

“The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 

Is King o’men for a’ that.” 

The idea which some young persons have, 
“It’s all right if I can get by with it,” is 
vicious in the extreme. What else can we 
expect of one who is sound of body and mind 


than to be willing to give an even, honest 
exchange for what he gets? How unworthy 
and unsportsmanlike to be unwilling to do 
so. In the words of a movie actor, the late 
Thomas Meighan, “You can’t graft anything 
—pleasure, reputation, success, _self-indul- 
gence. In the end, you must pay the price, 
principal, and interest.” 
Sportsmanship 

As a phase of honesty, good sportsmanship 
requires that one play the game of the cam- 
pus and the game of life on even terms with 
one’s fellows. No mean advantage is tol- 
erated. Whatever temporary advantage one 
may gain through bad sportsmanship, the loss 
in the end will far exceed the gain, for as 
Lowell says, “Each ounce of dross costs its 
ounce of gold.” 

Good sportsmanship makes an appeal to 
one’s sense of fair play, one’s pride, and 
one’s self-esteem. When playing the game 
by the rules of good sportsmanship, a feel- 
ing of self-approval rewards the player and 
gives zest to his efforts. On the contrary, a 
sense of shabbiness attaches to the one who 
violates the rules of sportsmanship. 

To some extent, good sportsmanship results 
from the necessity of playing the game fair- 
ly, where officials compel a strict observance 
of the rules. But the sportsmanship that is 
most dependable is that which comes from 
the desire to play the game squarely, on even 
terms with one’s opponents, and which re- 
gards with aversion anything that takes ad- 
vantage of one’s opponents. 

Good sportsmanship is not confined to the 
athletic court and field. The classroom fur- 
nishes a fine field for it. If each student of a 
school should start with the idea, and live 
up to it, that he expects nothing, wants noth- 
ing, only as his honest efforts earn it for him, 
the spirit of the school would be fine indeed. 
Good sportsmanship in the classroom work 
associates itself with that which is genuine 
and dependable. It admits of no bluffing, 
it indulges in no alibis. 

Goals 

A goal is an end or aim which is desired 
and sought after. It is natural for us to work 
or play for something rather than for noth- 
ing. Those things which arouse our inter- 
est, draw us toward themselves, and cause 
us to play or work at our best, we call goals, 
without which life would have little mean- 
ing for us. The fine thing about a worthwhile 
goal is that it encourages us to put forth 
the effort that is worthy of us. The dis- 
tant goal urges us on to sustained interest 
and effort, keeps us striving in the same 
direction, enables us to pursue a direct course 
rather than a zigzag, uncertain one. The 
more immediate goal is inviting; it leads 
to more intensive effort; it enables one to 
think and work to .better advantage; when 
reached, it gives a sense of accomplishment, 
which in turn, encourages one to carry on. 
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It has been said that we can never know 
a man’s success until we know his goals. A 
goal may be reached after much effort, only 
to be found trivial and disappointing. Or, 
a goal may lead into a blind alley occupation. 
Or, again, a goal of little importance may_be 
pursued at the cost of one of large im- 
portance. A person’s ambition, zeal, life in- 
terests, and accomplishment are all bound up 
in the goals he sets for himself. : 

The relation of goals to personality is plain. 
A person must have aims and pursue them 
with purpose before he can win the favor 
and inspire the respect of his fellows. Mere 
drifting never made good personality for 
anyone. The person of well-defined goals is 
the person of | and action, who knows 
where he is going. The alert eye, the expres- 
sive face, the purposeful walk and bearing, 
all are evidence that one has goals and is on 
his way to achieve them. Persons without 
goals lack anchorage; they are often drifters 
among men. They have been described as 
having “no light in the window of the fu- 
ture,” and “no needle pointing northward.” 

A girl, entering a new school, said to the 
principal, “I wish to join a girl’s literary 
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society.” “Don’t you think it would be bet- 
ter to wait till you get well started in your 


studies?” the aimee replied. “No,” was 
the answer, “I want to do that kind of work, 
and I want to get acquainted.” Here was 


one whose goal was apparent, and her wish 
was of course readily granted. 
Good Habits 

But standards and goals do not of them- 
selves give the fiber of good personality, and 
hence success. There must be action, repeti- 
tion, and habit formation which is the result 
of many repetitions of the same kind. To 
become dependable an act must be repeated 
until it becomes second nature, automatic. 
The statement applies alike to the fiber and 
to the personal grace factors of personality. 
In addition to knowing what to say or do 
there must be practice, intelligent practices, 
before one can speak or do with confidence, 
ease, and grace, 

Too much emphasis can not be laid on the 
fact that good habits become permanent with 
usage; they serve for the remaining portion 
of a lifetime with practically no outlay on 
one’s part. No other investment of time and 
effort brings in larger returns than the form- 
ing of good habits in 





Long Distance 
calls go through 
while you 


youth. On the contrary, 
one of the greatest mis- 
takes which young peo- 
ple can make is to drift 
into habits that are un- 
worthy of them. 


Growing 


“Growing into Life” is 
the apt title of a book by 
David Seabury. “Grow- 

into personality” 


41 . 44 ; Pia! . ing 
hold the line £ Sik would be equally apt. In 


because telephone management said... 
“OUR JOB IS TO MAKE SERVICE FASTER” 





people as in plants fiber 
develops with growth; 
the small becomes large, 
the weak becomes strong. 
As in plants, _ also, 
warmth as well as light 
is essential to growth 
among individuals. There 
must be warmth of 
friendly spirit between 
pupil and pupil, and be- 
tween pupil and teacher 
if the best in their na- 
tures is to be realized. 
Growth in the right di- 
rection gives a person 





The men who head the telephone 
company have always believed 
even good service can be better. 
Their aim, like that of every 
other telephone worker, has been 





better and better service at low 
cost to the user. One result is 
that today you can call distant 
cities as quickly, as easily, as 
you telephone across the street. 


A few years ago it took seven minutes (average) to make « 
long distance connection. Today the average time is 96 seconds! 


standing among his fel- 
lows, keeps him in the 
spirit of youth, and 
makes him useful and 
agreeable to himself and 
others. Mrs. Roosevelt in 
addressing a class of 
graduating girls said, “I 
wish for you always the 





SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY Gow of new ideas, so you 
si!) never be old, never 
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bored.” As a person grows, his outlook be- 
comes wider, his interests become more nu- 
merous and richer in quality and his capacity 
for happiness greater. As compared with one 
of limited growth his horizon becomes wider 
and his life much less a monotonous round. 
Keep up your capacity for growth, it will 
keep you young and make you strong. 

Within proper bounds pleasure seeking is 
wholesome and satisfying. To live with zest, 
and to enjoy is a part of personality and the 
privilege of each young person; but these 
alone are only a part of what our natures de- 
mand. Useful ‘occupation and accomplish- 
ment are among our greatest needs, and when 
we meet them, pleasure comes unbidden as a 
reward. High standards, worthy goals, good 
habits and growth give the fiber of person- 
ality; at the same time they give a sound 
basis for its wholesome pleasures. 


A COMPARISON OF I. Q. AND TEACHERS’ 
MARKS 


By Supt. Wallace A. Hilton 
Stotesbury, Mo. 


In the small high school the rating of pupil 
achievement in the various classes is left al- 
most entirely to the teachers, as this type 
school has not generally availed itself with the 
standardized achievement test in the various 
subjects. 

In an effort to find the relationship between 
teachers’ marks and the intelligent quotient, 
the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental 
Ability was given to 27 students of Stotesbury 
High School. The students were ranked ac- 
cording to their score on this test. These same 
students were then ranked according to the 
grades or marks that teachers had given them 
for the school year of 1936-37. The rankings 
were as follows: 














Rank by Rank b 
Rank in Teacher Rauk in eon A 
Pupil I. Q. Marks /Pupil I. Q. Marks 
a. 1 64 o. 144 18 
b. 2 64 Pp. 16 164 
c. 8 83 a. 17 133 
d. 44 20 r. 184 5 
e. 44 244 8. 184 84 
f. 6 244 t. 203 24 
g. s 23 u. 204 163 
h. & 1l v. 22 15 
i. 8 27 w. 23 1384 
Zz. 10 4 x. 243 21 
k. 12 1 y. 244 22 
1. = - z. 26 244 
m. 1 aa. 7 
n. 143 12 “ ae 














The relationship between the scores on the 
intelligence test and of the teachers’ marks 
was found by using the Pearson product mo- 
ment method for the coefficient of correlation. 
It was found that the coefficient of correlation 
was .34, which indicates a relationship between 
the two, however not enough to predict teach- 
ers’ marks with much accuracy by the use of 
the I. Q. This can easily be seen in the ex- 
treme cases of pupil (i) who ranked eighth in 





CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


be UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain: climbing; 
mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating atmos- 
phere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 22 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches 
Haus. University Theater with special 
instruction in Dramatic Production. Com- 
plete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. E) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


Summer rter Catalog—— 

Summer Recreation Bulletin—— | 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology -—— 
Graduate Schoo! Bulletin— | 


Name 
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intelligence and 27th in grades and pupils (k) 
who ranked twelfth in intelligence and first in 
grades. 

From this brief study it would seem that 
the I. Q. is not as important a factor in 
achievement as given by teachers’ marks as 
we are sometimes apt to believe. Intelligence 
is necessary for achievement, but there are 
many other factors that enter in and are not 
considered in an I. Q. test. 


The Home Economics Class at Greenfield, Mis- 
souri Worked Out Interesting and Practical 
Project on Toy Making 

Just before the Christmas holidays the ad- 
vanced Vocational Home Economics class in the 
Greenfield High School finished the study of 
color and its many applications. In correlating 
their study and practical application the stu- 
dents noticed the many highly colored toys in 
the store windows, and became inspired to 
carry out a color project in making toys for the 
needy children of the community. Under the 
supervision of the instructor, Mrs, Edythe T. 
Wilson, this project became very interesting. 

A search for material revealed that much of 
the necessary equipment and material could be 
found right at home and at school. The girls 
brought cheese and cigar boxes, spools, odd bits 
of bright colored materials, cotton, cord, broom 
handles, and paint brushes. The Parent-Teach- 
ers Association furnished the material which 
had to be purchased. By working some each 
day, only one evening, and during other spare 
moments the girls finished the toys by Christ- 
mas, These ‘were on display in a downtown 
store window for a week. Before school was 
dismissed for the holidays members of the clas; 
together with Superintendent H. N. McCall de- 
livered the toys to children who otherwise 
might not have had a Christmas gift. 

The toys made were: a kitchen cabinet and 
chair from orange crates, a Scotty dog, queer 
eat, a stool, cradle from grape basket, form 
rabbit, peg board, peg board on wheels, cheese- 
box car filled with blocks, geometrical form 
board, a doll bed from cigar boxes and spools, 
a stick horse, jumping rope, peg block city, 
doll swing, spool] doll and ABC book. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MID-WEST 
EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

HE ELEVENTH Annual Mid-West Edu- 

cation Conference sponsored ww the De- 

partment of Education, ashington, 
University, will convene on the campus, Fri- 
day and Saturday, March 25 and 26. The 
theme for the conference is EDUCATION 
FOR DEMOCRATIC LIVING. 

In addition to a number of speakers from 
St. Louis and vicinity some of the educational 
leaders who will address the conference are 
Dr. Boyd H. Bode, Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus; Miss Pru- 
dence Cutright, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Minneapolis; Honorable Lloyd W. 
King, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Missouri; Dr. Paul E. Belting, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in the State of Illinois; Mr. V. M. Hardin, 
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WHO EVER SAW 
HAND-CARVED 
FAMILY TREES 2» 





WAITING TO WELCOME YOU, these 
weirdly carved, brightly colored totem poles 
stand silently guarding Alaska’s ey 
past! The Indians’ hand-carved family trees, 
these bizarre face-making totems are symbolic 
of the strange design which is Alaska. 


Beneath Alaska’s May-through-September 
sun, you sail the world’s longest protected 
ocean waterway to the face of mighty, roaring 
glaciers. Each port speaks of old Russian 
settlements, of the gold rush and of totem lore. 
During May and June Alaska’s fantastic Mid- 
night Sun spends sleepless nights and shines 
overtime upon wild flowers, green forests, and 
misty waterfalls. In the great Interior is still 
more to thrill you. 


Unparalleled is this vacation-adventure to 
Alaska which starts the moment you board a 
modern completely air-conditioned train to 
speed over scenic routes to Seattle. Rail and 
all-inclusive steamer fares are attractively low, 
on a wide range of cruises and cruise-tours, 
with sailings several times weekly. 

For fascinating FREE Alaska 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD literature and -Natured 

UNION PACIFIC Alaska Map, latter free to 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC teachers only, mail coupon to 
BURLINGTON ROUTE Alaska Steamship Company, 
GREAT NORTHERN Room 821, Pier Two, Seat- 

THE ALASKA RAILROAD {le; and see any of these rail 
NORTHERN PAGIFIC fines. 

NORTH WESTERN LINE 

ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 
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City and State 
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Study in Comfort 
University 


of Denver 
7 SUMMER SCHOOL 


Many special courses for teachers. 


Graduate and undergraduate work 
in Arts and Sciences, Commerce, 
«, Librarianship, Education. 


Fees determined by courses taken. 


=. Enjoy cool, delightful week-ends in 
the Colorado Rockies. 


June 20 to July 22 & July 25 to Aug. 26 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Department M Denver, Colorado 
Kindly send me your Summer School Bulletin. 
NAME 
Street & No 
City & State 
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Principal, Pipkin Junior High School, Spring- 
field, Missouri; Mr. Harry Taylor, Principal, 
Township High School, Harrisburg, Illinois, 
and Mr. Wesley A. Deneke, Superintendent of 
Schools, Flat River, Missouri. 

The conference program will open Friday 
afternoon, March 25 at 3:30 with sectional 
meetings on Character Education, Elemen- 
tary Education, Secondary Education, The 
Social Studies, and Education for the Handi- 
capped following which will be presented “The 
River,” a pictorial document of the Missis- 
sippi River produced by the Farm Security 
Administration, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. At six o’clock Friday evening 
there will be two supper meetings on “Serv- 
ing the Community through the Schools.” 
One for teachers interested particularly in 
Elementary Education will be addressed by 
Miss Cutright and Mr. John L. Bracken, Su- 
perintendent of Schools of Clayton, the other 
by Dr. Belting speaking to the topic “The 
Community and Its High School” and by 
Mr. V. M. Hardin on “What the Springfield 
Schools are Doing to Provide More Adequate- 
ly for the Needs of Society.” 

Professor Bode will address the group Sat- 
urday morning at ten o’clock taking as his 
topic “The Philosophy of Progressive Edu- 
cation.” The conference will close with a 
twelve o’clock luncheon meeting at which 
Chancellor Throop will preside, and Professor 
Bode will take as his topic “Education at 
the Crossroads.” 














TRAVEL IN EUROPE THIS SUMMER 


UNDER WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS OFFICIAL AUSPICES 


We have long recognized the desirability of setting up a practical and economical plan of European travel 
for those teachers who appreciate the advantages of traveling in the Old World with persons of similar 
. . Visiting Europe under the most pleasant and comfortable conditions possible .. . 
and obtaining advantages and lower costs through coordination. This summer, through the good offices of 
our Official travel agents, Thos. Cook & Son—Wagon-Lits, Inc., we now present such a plan, and I take 
pleasure in drawing your special attention to the many a | trips outlined below. 


tastes and interests . 


SPECIMEN ROUTES OF TRAVEL 

43 DAYS visiting Paris, London, Shakespeare Coun- 
try, English Lake District, Edinburgh, British 
Empire Exhibition, Dublin, Killarney, Glen- 
gariff, Belfast. 

76 DAYS visiting London, Brussels, Antwerp, Am- 
sterdam, The Hague, Cologne, Wiesbaden, 
Heidelberg, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Salzburg, 
Munich, Innsbruck, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Pisa, Genoa, Milan, Lucerne, Inter- 
laken, Paris. 

54 DAYS visiting Edinburgh, British Empire Ex- 
hibition, Shakespeare Country, London, Amster- 
dam, The Hague, Brussels, Paris, Chateau 
Country, Normandy and Brittany. 

62 DAYS visiting Paris, Riviera, Rapallo, Rome, 
Naples, Capri, Florence, Venice, Milan, Italian 
Lakes, Lucerne, Grand Alpine Tour, Heidel- 
berg, Cologne, Amsterdam, London. 

Many other plans are being prepared and will 
be available by the time you read this! 
STEAMSHIP ACCOMMODATION 
It is our experience that most teachers prefer tour- 
ist class for their Trans-Atlantic crossing as pro- 
viding very generous comfort and convenience at 
comparatively moderate expense. Adequate arrange- 
ments are now assured on the popular sailings in- 
dicated and on other dates and vessels. For those 


el W. Lamkin, Secretary-General 


who prefer to economize on their Trans-Atlantic 
crossing in order to have more time and money to 
spend in Europe, desirable accommodation has been 
selected in comfortable and modern Third class and 
this method of transportation is recommended to 
those with limited budgets. 
FREQUENT SAILINGS 

Departure dates are planned to leave as early as 
June 8th and until July 27th, with return arrivals 
in New York or Montreal from August 3rd until 
September 15th. Popular departures will be the. . 


Europa .... June 22nd *Empress of Aus- 
*Empress of Britain tralia ... July Ist 
Sunn ee. June 25th Washington . June 29th 
Aquitania .. July 2nd Manhattan .. July 13th 
Queen Mary . June 22nd California .. July 6th 
Normandie . June 15th Tuscania...July 2nd 
Bremen - July 8rd *Antonia . July ist 
Pennland . June 25th *Ascania ... July Ist 
Normandie . June 29th ‘*Ausonia ...July 8th 
*Letitia ....July 8th 


(*—from Canada) 
ANTICIPATED COSTS 
Sample inclusive fares from New York or Montreal 
for the complete tour and return, including steam- 
ship passage: 
Ah, SSF $ 450.00 54 DAYS...... $ 495.00 
76 DAYS...... 1031.50 Ff (lee 710.00 





For further particulars and program of tours apply to 
W. F. E. A. TRAVEL BUREAU, INC., N. E. A. Building, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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SEALS FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 


EACHERS in the public schools are in a 

position to give effective aid in the move- 

ment to prevent deformity among our 
children according to the Missouri Society for 
Crippled Children. They can report all cases 
of early deformity and they can stimulate 
support for the work by local participation 
in the annual Easter Seal Sale of the Mis- 
souri Society. If every teacher in the state 
could take upon herself such interest in the 
prevention of deformity among our children, 
they state, we would gain immeasurably in 
the war on crippling conditions. 

Children showing signs of deformity who 
have not yet reached their fifteenth birthday 
should be reported to the State Crippled 
Children’s Service at Columbia. Those who 
have reached that age should be reported to 
the Missouri Society for Crippled Children, 
St. Louis. Questions concerning transporta- 
tion to hospitals or supplying artificial ap- 
pliances for any age may also be referred to 
the Missouri Society. The Missouri Society 
maintains a general information bureau up- 
on questions relating to crippled children and 
inquiries should be directed to them. 

The Missouri Society for Crippled Children. 
is a private organization which receives no 
support from public funds. Most of the 
money for its work comes from its Easter 
Seal Sale and other contributions. Governor 
Stark will issue a proclamation as formerly 
declaring the week prior to Easter “Crippled 
Children’s Week” in order to aid the Missouri 
Society. At that time the teachers of Mis- 
souri will be able to further a movement that 
will mean increased opportunity for treat- 
ment, education, and vocational guidance and 
training for this large group of Missouri’s 
unfortunate children. 

Address the Missouri Society for Crippled 
Children, 3534 Washington Boulevard, St. 
Louis. 


EASTER 


SIMPLIFYING THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
NEW-TYPE TESTS 


by Wm. A. Ward. 


N constructing the new type tests there is 

one difficulty which may be easily avoided 

if one does not object to varying the forms 
in which these tests are usually constructed. 
The difficulty is that of selecting a question 
that will really ask for the principle desired 
to examine the pupils on, and still have a 
statement that will fit into the particular type 
of test which one had set out to construct. 
One might, for example, start on constructing 
a true-false test and soon encounter principles 
which he had hoped to ask for on the test and 
would not be able to fit them well into true- 
false statements, but find that they would 
lend themselves very well to multiple-choice 
questions. This difficulty can be met by simply 
mixing the different type questions in the same 
test. Three types of questions—true-false, 
multiple choice and completion—may be used 
on the same test under very simple instructions 





Pe: potas 
HIGH-roan to 


YELLOWSTONE 


NEW ss 


Open but one short year to Northern Pacific 
Rail travelers, the newest entrance into Yellow- 
stone, Red Lodge . .. via the glorious HIGH- 
Road that skirts the mountain tops for many _ 
miles... has been praised by thousands as “one 
of the most glorious sights in the world.” 
You'll hear it compared to parts of the Alps; 
you'll not find words to express your awe and 
wonderment over its scenic panoramas of 
mountain peaks, lakes, forests and falls. This 
dramatic Yellowstone tour starts from Red 
Lodge, Montana, which is reached by through 
Pullmans on the Northern Pacific. For the max- 
imum ee thrilling sight-seeing, go in Red Lodge, 
- out Gardiner or Cody Gateways. 
May we help you plan your vacation 
to include this outstanding trip? Any 
Northern Pacific agent will be happy 
to help you. Or the coupon below will 
quickly bring complete details. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
(RE REEE EEE EERE EER ERE EEE EEE EEE EEE SE SE 
E. E. Nelson, 119 Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Send me information, please, on: (Check data desired) 

0 Yellowstone, via Red Lodge Gateway (1 Alaska 
0 California (© Rainier Park (OC Pacific N. W. 
0 Rocky Mt. Dude Ranches (1 Escorted Tours 
0) Independent Trip 

Name 
Address 
City. 
If student, state grade 
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to the pupils for marking. The instructions 
would not need to be any more than this; 
“Indicate your answer by underlining words or 
filling in the blanks.” The true-false state- 
ments would need to be followed by the words, 
“True” and “False.” For example: 

1. George Washington was the first presi- 
dent of the United States. True, False. 

2. Are bananas grown in California? Yes, 
No. 

The number of responses desired in the 
multiple-choice questions may be indicated in 
the question, as in the following examples: 

1. Which one of the following men invented 
the cotton gin? Benjamin Franklin, 
Robert Fulton, Eli Whitney, Thomas A. 
Edison ? 

2. Select two states from the following 
group which lie farther north than Mis- 
souri; New Mexico, Michigan, Mississippi, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Kansas. 

Or the number of responses desired may not 
be indicated at all if sch would be preferred, 
as in these examples: 

1. How many of the following men have 
been President of the United States? 
Abraham Lincoln, Luther Burbank, James 
A. Garfield, Robert E. Lee, Grover Cleve- 
land, Andrew Mellon, Benjamin Franklin. 

2. How many of the following substances 
are compounds? sulphur, gold, brass, 
chlorine, carbon dioxide, oxygen, iodine, 
water. 


MADE TO HELP YOU 


a new 
250-PAGE BOOK 
indexing 
MISSOURI COURSES OF STUDY 


to 


THE NEW WONDER WORLD 
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If the number of responses in the multiple. 
choice questions are not indicated, it becomes 
necessary to penalize for incorrect responses 
when marking them. If no penalties were 
given, students might underline all possible 
responses. Questions of this type, when scored 
in this manner, rank among the most difficult 
of any of the traditional new-type questions, 

The completion type of question may often 
be simplified and made more practical by mak- 
ing it a direct question where the answer can 
be given in one or two words or numbers, 
This will probably make this type of question 
more nearly objective than by just leaving 
blanks at different places in sentences. Two 
examples follow: 

1. What is normal atmospheric pressure at 

sea level, in pounds per square inch? 


2. Which two gases result from the electro- 
lysis of water? 
The process of constructing objective-type 
tests is simplified very much when one does 
not have to keep the questions in separate 
groups or make a complete test of only one 
group. The papers can be scored quite rapidly, 
although probably not as rapidly as a purely 
true-false test. They may be scored by pen- 
alizing for wrong answers if desired. The 
process of marking the test is quickly under- 
stood by the pupils, and its use will likely 
result in better objective-type tests because so 
many cases will fit well into this scheme of 
question construction. 





This Special MISSOURI INDEX, 
furnished FREE with each set of 
The New Wonder World, puts at 
the materials re- 


your finger-tips 


quired by your new curriculum :— 


INTEGRATED UNITS ... ACTIVITIES AND HOBBIES . .. ENRICHMENT AND 
FACTUAL MATERIALS . . . APPRECIATION DEVELOPING MATERIALS ... 


CHARACTER BUILDING BIOGRAPHIES . 


.. UNUSUAL SOURCE MATERIALS... 


RARE ILLUSTRATIONS ... TEACHER’S PROFESSIONAL HELPS .. . 


INVESTIGATE these materials be- 
fore purchasing others! Write to 


GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO. 


Dept. M., 203 N. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











P. 8. WANT SUMMER WORK? 


Then CAPITALIZE your teaching ex- 
perience by introducing these materials 
in your own or nearby counties on our 
GUARANTEED INCOME PLAN! 
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Elbert Himes of Independence has been em- 
ployed in the Sedalia High School to do the 























ultiple. 
ecomes NEWS NOTES work formerly done by Mr. Yancey. 
sPonses 
3 Were Superintendent D. R. McDonald has been 
al ELECTIONS AND CHANGES — to his twelfth consecutive term as 
scor uperintendent of Schools at Webb City, Mis- 
lifficult Superintendent Russell T. Scobee of the Jeff- . 
a erson City Schools has been reemploy-d in that souri, He was reelected for a three year term. 
- often | position by the Board of Education. Ccach T. C. Reid, who for the past several 
y mak. Assistant Superintendent J. C. Deaton, who years has built up an enviable position as 
er can# is also Principal of the Senior High School, coach at the State Teachers College in War- 
oy was reelected to his position. rensburg, has resigned that position to accept 
‘ion Age SOI : a position in the Northwest Missouri State 
aving B. L. Kerns has been reelected superin- Teachers College at Maryville. The title of his 
Two | tendent of the Bowling Green Public Schools new position is Dean of Men and Director of 
for the 1938-39 school year. Operations. 
ire at J. L. Campbell, for the last nine years head 
inch? § of the Carthage School system, has been re- 100% IN HEALTH WORK 
t elected to that post again for the coming year. Superintendent E. C. Bohon of Marion Coun- 
ectro- Ne eT i i 
" Clement Craig, principal of the Keytesville <—o penal, Kame: yo women bg oe 
-t High School, has been elected superintendent m pupils, 
-ty pe h each of them has been awarded the Nine Point 
does | Of the Holliday Public Schools to succeed E. T. Health Pin. On February 25 a program was 
arat Stith, who has gone to an Indian school in ; : : 
ate ET posebud, South Dakota held at the school in honor of these pupils who 
y one ° ae have attained this high distinction in health 
idly, T. R. Yancey recently resigned his position work. Mr. Bohon reports that the County 
urely in the Sedalia High School to accept a place Nurse on this occasion stated that this school 
pen- — jin the Adjutant General’s office at Jefferson, was the first in the State to achieve this high 
Fi, City. distinction of 100% attainment. 
ider- 
ikely 
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CHOOSE 
From 700 
COURSES 


leading to Baccalaureate or 
Advanced Degrees in Edu- 
cation, including courses in 
Guidance, Visual Aids, So- 
cial Studies.—Demonstra- 
tion School, Physical Edu- 
cation and Coaching School. 
—Speech, Play Production, 


Combine See ee Te 


way to the famous 
Lakes, parks, 


Lendl IN 


Stummeor. Session. 











summer 
healthful recreation in Minneapolis, 
“Land of 10,000 Lakes”’. 
museums, 
certs, theaters and famous summer resorts 
afford varied entertainment. 


study with 3 

gate- cA 

art centers, con- % 
O 





A Faculty of 350 Educators 


including men and women of national and international reputation. 


Music, Painting, Sculpture 
and over 600 other courses. 


Write for Complete Bulletin, address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS, 249 
Administration Bldg. 








TWO TERMS 


June 13-July 22 
July 25-Aug. 26 
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The Teacher 


The real teacher is 

“Like an undaunted youth, 
Afield in quest of truth, 

Joying in the journey she is on, 


As much as in the hope of journey done. 


For the roads run east, 

And the roads run west 

That her vagrant feet explore; 
And she knows no haste, 

And she knows no rest, 

And every mile has a stranger zest 
Than the mile she trod before.” 


—The North Central Association 


Quarterly. 





stir G WEDEN! 


LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 





Sweden has been maturing for thousands of 
years. For over a century she has enjoyed 
the blessings of unbroken peace. 

On a visit to Sweden you inhale the mel- 
low aroma of an old and time tested civili- 
zation like a bouquet of the finest wine. 

Involuntarily you will exclaim, “This is a 
pleasant land in which to relax and enjoy 
life."’. .. Be sure of a perfect summer by mak- 
ing early reservations. 

Sweden is the gateway to the Scandina- 
vian wonderlands and the fascinating Bal- 
tic region. 

Convenient, quick connections from Eng- 
land and the Continent—direct from New 
York in Swedish liners in eight luxurious days. 


Ask your travel agent or us for our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandina- 


vian countries—a wealth of vacation guidance. 
Please mention Department T. 


F SWEDISH TRAVEL ~~ 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

















“I had the best time in my life with you 
last summer.’ 
Bernice Huff, Sparrows Point, Md. 


As cheap to GO as to stay 
See tHe EAST 
ouT-oF-Doors WEST 
MEXICO or 
EUROPE 


® EARN COLLEGE CREDIT— 
© LOW MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


FOUR GREAT TOURS 


1. See the historic Hast—from the real, 
old South, to Quaint French Quebec; or 
2. Do things Out West while visiting 
Colorado, California, Yosemite, the North- 
west, Canada, Yellowstone. 8000 miles of 
refreshing good times! 

3. Turn back the clock—contrast in a 
unique way real, Old Mezico with the 
modern new Mexico. Attend U. of Mexico 
Summer School if you like. 4 or 9 weeks 
tours cost no more under our plan than 
many two weeks tours. 

4. Europe. At 
reasonable cost under our “6 in 1” plan, 
visit England, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, France. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKS WHICH TELL 
THE WHOLE GRAPHIC STORY! 


GREATER UNIVERSITY of TOURS, 
The SAFEWAY, Ine. 


BOX 6534 CHICAGO, ILL. 








Please send me FREE travel books, college credit 
information, costs, terms, etc., on the tours of 


my choice: 

C) East [] Mexico 

C) West [] Europe 

Name GS a a a 
Mail address now___ te Ce fa 


la . “State. ibaa 
After (date) - : 
be 
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SCIENCE IN OUR LIVES 
GRUENBERG-UNZICKER 
A new, integrated course in general 
science with over 300 activities, in- 
cluding experiments, demonstrations 
and investigations. It presents the 
many phases of science and makes 
clear their relation to the individual 
and to society. 
MODERN-SCHOOL GEOMETRY 
CLARK-SMITH 
A new, thorough text with a careful 
graduated presentation that insures 
understanding of geometrical con- 
cepts. 
Write for descriptions 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by H. E. Detherage 
118 North Boonville Road, Jefferson City 









































READY THIS SPRING 
For Your Pupils... 
A New World History 


By 
Carl Becker 
Cornell Umversity 
and 
Frederic Duncalf 
Unwersity of Texas 


A history of Peoples, their Ideas, and the 
Institutions which they have developed 
in their upward march toward civiliza- 
tion. 

Written in incisive and simple style, this 
new World History will be a contribu- 
tion of the greatest significance to teach- 
ers and students. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, III. 


Representatives : 
C. A. Kitch, J. R. Searborough, 
1420 W. Main St., 820 S. Fremont St., 
Jefferson City, Missouri Springfield, Missouri 














DR. FRANK L. MAGOON 


Dr. Frank L. Magoon died at his home in 
St. Louis, Missouri, on January 15. Dr. 
Magoon was educated in the public schools of 
Missouri and after graduating taught for sev- 
eral years. He received his medical degree 
from the St. Louis Medical College, now the 
Medical Department of Washington Univer- 
sity. 

He became a member of the St. Louis Board 
of Education in 1903 and served for twelve 
years, part of the time as president. He was 
also president of the Ben Blewett Foundation 
for the relief of teachers who are ill or in need. 
Dr. Magoon never lost. interest in school mat- 
ters or school people. 





DEPT. OF SUPERINTENDENCE OFFICERS 


W. E. Rosenstengel, superintendent of 
schools at Columbia, was chosen president of 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association at its 
twenty-fifth annual meeting. 

Dr. Rosenstengel, who has served as chair- 
man of the planning committee for a year, 
succeeds John W. Gilliland of Aurora. 

Other officers elected were: Vice-president, 
Ray Hailey, Ava; secretary, M. C. Cunning- 
ham, Desloge; and member of executive com- 
mittee, W. N. Suddath, Kansas City. New 
officers also become members of the executive 
committee. 


Dr. Shaw, music instructor in Jefferson City, 
has organized a school band at Versailles, Mis- 
souri. The band is to be composed of both 
grade and high school pupils. 


Pickering, in Nodaway County, is to have a 
new school building. A contract was recently 
awarded to a Kansas City construction firm to 
erect the building at a cost of $27,948. 





“AS FOR ME” 


To live as gently as I can; 

To be no matter where, a man 

To take what of good or ill, 

And hold to my faith and honor still; 
To do my best, and let that stand 

As the record of my brain and hand; 
And then, should disappointments come to me, 
Still work, and hope for the victory. 
To have no secret place wherein 

To stoop unseen to shame and sin; 
To be the same when I’m alone 

As when my every deed is known. 
To live undaunted, unafraid 

Of any step that I have made; 

To be without pretense, without sham 
Exactly what men think I am 

And by the Grace of God, I CAN. 


Nelly Humphrey 
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APRIL a 
First the blue and then the shower; 
Bursting bud and smiling flower; VACATION AND PERMANENT 
Brooks set free with tinkling ring; POSITIONS 
Birds too full of song to sing; for 
Crisp old leaves astir with pride, . 
Where the timid violets hide,— Superintendents and Teachers 
All things ready with a will,— EARN AS MUCH AS 
April’s coming up the hill. $1000 








Mary Napes Dodge. DURING VACATION 


GUARANTEED INCOME TO THOSE 
WHO QUALIFY 
Teachers! Travel? Write Full Qualifications 


If you would like to see Mexico City, and New T. G. NICHOLS 
Orleans for less than two cents per mile, all ex- : 
penses, the group cooperative way, write to M. D. a 

Robbins, Co. Supt. of Schools, Fredericktown, Mo. RARSAS CEET, ESOURE 



































OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 


HICAGO 


We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have ever been before. Executives are 
searching carefully for teachers who not only have the educational training and experience, but who also have excel- 
lent qualifications in personality. We try to serve carefully the interests of both executives and teachers. Early 
registration is an advantage. Address 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. Member N.A.T.A. 





A L e E R T Established 1885. Good increase in 1937 placements in all lines 
of school work. Vacancies doubled. Shortage in Commerce, 
Home Wconomics, Physical Education (women), Grades, city 


TEACHERS’ AGeENcyY and suburban. Send for folder today. NATA 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. COR. AGENCIES: 535-STH AVE.. N. Y.: HYDE BLDG.. SPOKANE. WASH 




















MR. BYRON COSBY I am cooperating with qualified teachers who are interested in 


ae denier came more satisfactory teaching and administrative positions. 
A NORMAL AVENUE i 
KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI Guescipentines Gevces. 

















We fill all types of positions HUGHES We place many 


from Nursery School to Uni- h in th 
versity. There are no beter TEACHERS AGENCY Griese cutur. 
than those with which we work. 25 E. ICKSON. Gecaso ban schools. 




















———————— 




















Me Papeearmeepaes FE ctncns ted normal oy wings redid 
SE ROCKY 7-TEA CHIE RS ™ to those we think we can place. When writing for 
fh y+ Cy ah On a 3 information state education, age, etc. 
» 110 U. 8. Natl. Bank Bldg. Denver, Cole. Lorgest In The West. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mer. 
Oldest Agency West of the Mississippi Estab. 
SABINS EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ‘ 1893 
Many positions, from Pre School to College will be filled by us this year. Write for blank. 
EARL T. HOUSH, Manager 411 Shops Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 

















GET A BETTER POSITION 


We have served teachers for 35 years. This may be the year for you. Write us for further information. 
Enroll NOW. 
THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
302-304 Olivia Bldg. 1023 N. Grand, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Ask your Missouri State 
Teachers Association at 
Columbia, Mo., to send you 
its P. R.C. order blank con- 
taining nearly 1200 titles. 





ym ONE ORDER CAN DO THE JOB! 


Instead of writing from two to fifty 
orders to as many companies, write 
ONE to your Pupils Reading Circle. ao 





COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 




















Geography by its very nature is the 
obvious core of the Social Studies eur- 
riculum, since it is the first subject in 
which young pupils study man and 
his environment. 

Why are the New Geographies, Our 
World Today by Stull and Hatch, the 
only Geographies which serve as the 
core of the Social Studies curriculum? 

Because, published since the Geog 
raphy Year Book of 1933, they are the 
only Geographies written with this 
goal definitely in view. 

Because, more than the older Geog- 
raphies, they present the history and 


THE NEW GEOGRAPHIES 





government of each nation in conneec- 
tion with its geography. 

Because, more than the older Geog- 
raphies, they teach world peace. They 
instill in the minds of young pupils 
ideas of kindness and tolerance to- 
ward the young folk of the other na- 
tions of the earth. 

Because, written by authors who are 
themselves teachers of children and 
who have studied youthful psychology 
at first hand, the New Geographies 
present these important ideas in an 
interesting way, easy for young folk 
to understand. 


Allyn and Bacon 


New York 


Chicago 


Boston 





Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 














